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Do you ever wonder why it is that some people or whole 
countries fall through the cracks? Other issues or people, be¬ 
come more important on a scale of rational decision-making 
among the media and policymakers. Certain issues simply get 
shoved aside. 

A person may take the 91 freeway everyday and see a home¬ 
less couple sitting on the curb. As each week passes, this cou¬ 
ple becomes slightly less sane. Do you ever wonder why that 
has to be? There is such a widening gap of disparities that 
university students of political science courses are taught year 
after year to try and rectify once they graduate. Yet, equity 
remains unevenly distributed and remembering our history 
becomes an option rather than a requirement. 

So, let’s call this the global issue-the think outside of the box, 
the state or this country and its politics, issue. Let’s throw out 
diplomacy, international organizations, spite for Republicans, 
spite for Democrats, spite for bureaucracy or spite because you 
do not have the job you want. 

This is not about a guilt trip; it is about being aware. It has 
nothing to do with thinking circumstances can be changed; it 
has everything to do with getting one’s head out of the sand 
for long enough to remember today’s political opinions, are 
linked to past policies. The point of the pieces on North Korea 
(Towards Peace) and Darfur (History Repeating) are meant 
to inform. 

This is not about asking one to become a martyr. It is about 
suggesting that part of the world’s history is wrapped up in the 
struggles of these two points in time. The fact that these ongo¬ 
ing crises quietly dissolve through artificial coverage and the 
general will’s desire for “McNews,” is a disservice to history. 

Some may be quick to take advantage of this editorial to say 
the “evil” Bush administration’s bad foreign policy is the prob¬ 
lem. Someone else might say that nothing can be done because 
it is not in the interests of the U.S. Both sides are missing the 
point; no wonder nothing changes. Enough is enough. 
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“In all efforts for peace the Overriding problem is to relate the sense 
of individual justice to the common good. The great tragedies of his¬ 
tory occur not when right Confronts wrong, but when two rights 
face each other.” -Henry Kissinger/Geneva, 1973 • Briefs (page 5) • 
Toward Peace? on the Korean Peninsula (page 7) • History Re¬ 
peating Darfur’s genocide (page 11) • Pork Barrel (page 15) • 
Republic (page 16) 
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UC EMAHMMHBMloks 
another fee 



Undergraduate student fees will in¬ 
crease by 8% and graduate fees will in¬ 
crease by 10% for the University of Cali¬ 
fornia students’ 2005-2006 school year. 

This increase was no surprise as it was 
part of a larger agreement between the 
California college systems and Gov. Ar¬ 
nold Schwarzenegger to offset budget cuts. 
The California State University Board of 
Trustees also approved a fee increase as 
part of the same agreement with the gov¬ 
ernor. 

Fees for undergraduates in the Cal State 
system, were raised to $3,102 and for grad¬ 
uates, $3,684 for the 2005-2006 school 
year. Upon announcement of the expected 
fee increase at the board meeting, student 
protesters symbolically and literally took 
the shirts off their backs to the university. 
UC officials countered the protests arguing 
that California college students pay low 
costs for their education relative to other 
state colleges. 


Is IMP looking out for you 

The advertising industry was up in 
arms when TiVo arrived on the market in 
1999. Advertisers feared it would be the 
end of traditional marketing. Many specu¬ 
lated the industry would have to revamp its 
entire approach to consumers. 

It turns out advertisers had nothing 
to fear. As consumers happily skipped 
through commercials, the company has 
been selling a new type of ad space with 
30 of America’s top advertisers. 

Starting some time next year, TiVo con¬ 
sumers will be exposed to pop-up adver¬ 
tising as they fast-forward through com¬ 
mercials. If a viewer chooses to click on a 
pop-up, they may be taken to links for oth¬ 
er ads or giveaway contests. In addition, 
that person’s contact information will be 
sent to the advertiser for further marketing 
(with permission). All of this defeats the 
purpose of no advertising, but consumers 
are supposed to be too dumb to notice pop- 
ups are the same as commercials, right? 


mot tlje 

.... in the world will 
Norway’s heroin problems 



Oslo, the capital of Norway, has some 
of the highest standards of living and so¬ 
cial programs in the world. Oslo is also the 
den of heroin users. The city had the most 
overdoses of any European city three years 
ago. That figure dropped in the past, but it 
is rising once again. 

Overdoses decreased only as a result of 
the Afghan war in which opium produc¬ 
tion slowed. 

To crack down on addicts, police swept 
through the park (nicknamed plata) that 
was connected to Oslo’s main train station. 
The park used to be home to addicts who 
have since then moved into the plain view 
of the city. Prostitutes, dealers and the si- 
lohuettes of addicts now line the streets in 
front of the prime minister’s office as pass- 
ersby in business attire walk past. 

An open injection room where users can 
shoot up under the supervision of nurses, 
should be available next year, courtesy of 
the city. 
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Jlonopolp on IBooks? 

Cal State Fullerton’s cam¬ 
pus book store in hot s#att. 

After years of Titan Shops (Cal State 
Fullerton’s campus bookstore) order¬ 
ing textbooks late or not enough books 
for students, some dissatisfied professors 
turned to Little Professor Book Center in 
the 1970s. Little Professor, along Placen¬ 
tia Avenue and less than a mile away from 
the campus, now sells only Cal State Ful¬ 
lerton textbooks. The store has long been 
the alternative for the English, history and 
American Studies departments. 

A new rule implemented at the univer¬ 
sity however, has many Little Professor 
supporters crying foul. Professors were 
required to submit their book lists for the 
spring semester in October. Titan shops 
was then allowed to view the lists and 
order copies of those books regardless of 
professors’ wishes. 

University officials said the book lists 
were necessary to accommodate for early 
registration and for those who require 
books in braille. 


passing die 2’mrtt- 

and the Homeless of San¬ 
ta Clarita, to Los Angeles. 

After receiving complaints from condo 
residents about a temporary homeless shel¬ 
ter at a Metrolink station (where a steep 
hill and bus highway separated the two), 
the Santa Clarita City Council voted in No¬ 
vember to scrap the shelter and announced 
they could not find an alternative location 
to satisfy the entire community. 

The solution was to bus the homeless 
into Sylmar and downtown L.A. The city 
intended to pay $36,000 to Lutheran Social 
Services in Van Nuys for shelter services 
(and taking care of the “problem.”) How¬ 
ever, the Los Angeles Homeless Services 
Authority rejected the idea in December. 

Santa Clarita mayor Keller is credited 
with telling Los Angeles Times reporter 
Steve Lopez that people should “stop point¬ 
ing a finger at the government” to solve 
these problems and look to nongovern¬ 
mental and philanthropic organizations. 
Hmm...so, what is the job of government, 
Mr. Keller? 


mmm to imp? 

Or — *o high light 
economic 

The World Health Organization picked 
six pregnant women at random to take part 
in a program created to show the world 
that pregnancy and childbirth are among 
the main causes of death in less developed 
countries. 

The women represent various places 
around the globe. The countries from 
which these women reside are Ethiopia, 
Britain, Bolivia, Egypt, India and Laos. 

The program allows for close monitor¬ 
ing of when the participants receive check¬ 
ups as well as their everyday life activities. 
However, the women will not receive spe¬ 
cial medical care for participating in the 
study. 

The six women involved agreed to have 
their pict ures taken at five and seven months 
as well as having photographers take pho¬ 
tos on their expected delivery dates. The 
pictures, along with more information, are 
posted on the W.H.O’s website(www.who. 
int/features/2004/greatexpectations/). 
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Tne paranoia over 
the North Korean 
government harbor¬ 
ing nuclear weapons 
has (tome to repre¬ 
sent an international 
conflict in which more 
than one or two coun- 
tries hav e a stake in a 
peacejaccord. 

I irreconcil- 
snces of the 
ind clashing 
of commu- 
democracy, 
urrected as 
ers once 
isit the re- 
ns of a war 
ended. 
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North Korea and other “rogue” states. 

In today’s foreign and 
JJjSfcA domestic policies, is- 
*** sues! Qf'_. terrorism 
to re- 


have come 


ji® I 

idwhefH 

bng * _ 
paradox of the demilitarized 

zone sejfeiping North Korea from South 
Korea and the troops stationed on high 
alert, looms a war. Tucked neatly away in 
history books, is irresolution in a si^ied 
armistice-a cease fire between the now 
separate countries of North and^outh Ko¬ 
rea. f I 

The Korean War remains in a kind of 
stark stalemate as a question of peace on 
the Korean Peninsula seems to be an ever- 
pressing issue what with Bush’s “Axis of 
Evil” remark that may have further alien¬ 
ated the “Hermit Kingdom” from contin¬ 
ued peace negotiations with South Korea. 

All this talk of nuclear weapons and 
sanctions however, has unleashed several 
problems that have been on the backburner 
of international affairs since the 1950s. 

The Bush administration wants North 
Korea disarmed concluding it will not re¬ 
sume talks until the North’s nuclear weap¬ 
ons program is dismantled. 

North Korea’s leader, Kim Jong II wants 
economic and humanitarian aid. At the 
same time, he wants hostilities from the 


United 
States 
to cease, be¬ 
fore he ever agrees to 
nuclear disarmament. 

In addition to the U.S. 
1 and North Korean interests, the Japa- 
* nese and South Korean governments 
fear an attack by a North Korean leader 
quite vocal about setting South Korean 
capitol, Seoul, into a “ring of fire.” 

In the middle sits China, the only 
country with enough power of influence 
over North Korea (because the North 
gets the majority of its energy supply 
from China) that could prove useful in 
talks. 

Russia, too, has become a part of this 
tangled web of international policy as 
many Southeast Asian countries are de¬ 
pendent on the country for petroleum. 
This petroleum could prove useful during 
talks of peace or disarmament. 

Six countries. 

Six interests, and each power out for 
itself. 

Fifty years of stalemate, increasing 
hostilities and distrust are hard to untan¬ 
gle in a summit meeting or treaty. This 
is especially true when issues of national 
interest and terrorism have are the leading 
factors of countries’ foreign and domestic 
policies. AH of this leads one to question 
how circumstances could have gotten so 
bad and somewhere still, in the very rel¬ 
evant distance, is the issue of a Korean re¬ 
unification or peace agreement. 

THE IDEOLOGIES OF COLD 
WAR TENSIONS 

TTt is no secret that the United States’s 
/-i) sitting president and his administra¬ 
tion have vocalized harsh words towards 


uicXlold War 
ioctnnestoftbn- 
| tainment and the 
t fear of the spread 

of communism. 

North Korea continues to alienate itself 
fwith a dictatorship run by a man with little 
political experience and a characteristic 
unwillingness to compromise. 
jjjS ^ Historically, North Korea is known as 

an . international pariah as the country’s 
RfeoCTship rarely ever follows international 
treaties. Tie all of this in with North Ko¬ 
rea’s food shortages, human rights viola¬ 
tions, economic infertility and no foreign¬ 
ers allowed policy and misunderstanding 
inevitably breeds hostility by many outsid¬ 
ers. 

In attempting to understand the North 
Korea of today, one must go back more than 
fifty years to when Korea was just Korea-a 
unified country that all other surrounding 
countries wanted domination over. 


WRAPPED IN HISTORY BOOKS 

yifNriginaliy, Japan won control of 
Korea as a result of the country’s 
victory in the Russo-Japanese war. Ameri¬ 
can president, Theodore Roosevelt, helped 
Russia and Japan come to a peace agree¬ 
ment while the U.S. gained approval of 
the occupation over the Philippines (which 
had formerly been under domination of the 
Japanese). 

Five years after the Russo-Japanese 
peace agreement, the Japanese annexed 
North Korea. Japan helped to re-build the 
North Korean infrastructure and push for 
industrialization of the country while rul¬ 
ing with an iron fist. 

The start of World War II had the Unit¬ 
ed States and its allies (Britain and China) 
supporting the independence of Korea. 

The end of WWII, signaled the end of 
Japanese domination over Korea. Russian 
troops occupied all of Korea, north of the 
38th parallel, while U.S. troops occupied 
the South. 

This division was intended to be only 
temporary. However, the differences in 
the Cold War, political ideologies between 
the United States and Russia were mir¬ 
rored in growing tensions between North 
and South Korea. 
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Korea was split, and for the decades 
following WWII, the North and South di¬ 
verged on two separate economic and po¬ 
litical paths of development. 

The South enjoyed relative wealth as a 
result of U.S. aid and eventually evolved 
into a democratic form of rule after years 
of autocracy and military rule. 

In contrast, North Korea became closed 
off to the outside world and hailed political 
leader, Kim II Sung, in seemingly cult-like 
fashion. 


THE ACTUAL WAR 

f une of 1950 brought about the start 
of the Korean War. The North 
launched an attack on the South with 
90,000 men backed by Russia. 

June 30 marked the beginning of Amer¬ 
ican involvement in the war after former 
president Harry S. Truman deployed 
American troops to aid South Korea. 

Fighting ensued for three years until an 
armistice was signed by both sides. The ar¬ 
mistice was an agreement to cease all fire 
and release prisoners of war. This was not 
a peace treaty nor an end to the war. 

The same hostilities between the North 
and South that were the original causes of 
fighting, resumed and exist today. 


PUTTING IT INTO CONTEXT 

C urrently, 37,000 U.S. troops are sta¬ 
tioned in South Korea with many 
standing along the demilitarized zone to 
prevent a possible sudden attack by North 
Korean forces. 

The zone, called the DMZ, is a line of 
demarcation that separates the North from 
the South. The border is lined with barbed 
wire and land mines. 

Despite the cease-fire of 1953, 899 
North Koreans, 394 South Koreans and 90 
U.S. soldiers have died in various incidents 
along the DMZ according to a 2003 article 
in Foreign Policy. 

Political unification was an issue fifty 
years ago, and had the two Koreas been 
unified, one wonders if as much attention 
would be granted to a unified Korea 
today over nuclear arms 
control-especially if 
the unified country 
had gained economic 
and political stability 
fifty years ago. 

Unfortunately for the 
entire world, the two 
Koreas are separate with 


the North embodying everything the Unit¬ 
ed States pinpoints as a threat to global 
stability. The North claims to have nuclear 
weapons and has threatened to use them if 
Kim does not get what he wants. 


HERMIT KINGDOM POLITICS 

The stories that come out of North Ko¬ 
rea play out almost like a movie of a man 
with too much power playing on the fears 
of a populace kept ignorant and starving. 

North Korea’s leader is a target of po¬ 
litical cartoonists and satirists around the 
world based on physical appearance alone. 
Mix that with Kim Jong IPs odd person¬ 
ality, and the North would be just another 
laughing stock of a country to write off 
were it not for the fact that the country has 
nuclear weapons. 

Known for kidnapping a famous South 
Korean actress and her husband, Kim is 
interested in movies and power. He seems 
to thrive on the desperation of a population 
dependent on him for its bare survival. 

While Kim ordered 200 S Class Mer- 
cedes-Benzes for himself, more than two 
million people have died from starvation 
in North Korea in the past decade. Year 
after year. North Korea suffers food short¬ 
ages largely the result of inadequate land 
to farm and harsh weather conditions. It 
seems the only dangling threads allow¬ 
ing North Koreans to subsist at the bare 
minimum, is international food aid. 

Monetary and humanitarian aid from 
other countries is known to go directly to 
the North Korean army. The percent of 
the country’s GDP that goes to military 
spending was 22.9 in 2003 
according to the United 
States Central 
Intelli¬ 
gence 
Agen¬ 
cy. To 
put it 
into 
per¬ 
spec¬ 
tive, the 


U.S. spends less than 4 % of its GDP. 

North Korean school children are taught 
that Kim was born on a sacred mountain as 
some sort of god-like figure. 

Political prisoners are beaten. 

Kim has already taken advantage of 
most North Koreans distrust of foreigners 
to keep the country sealed. 


ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

(^fdd these stories of an ailing coun- 

<Cldry’s population so desperate as to 
continually feed into a dictator high on his 
own power, with the idea of nuclear weap¬ 
ons, and obvious problems arise. 

The problem is that the U.S., China, Ja¬ 
pan and South Korea know little of what 
Kirn’s intentions are with his weapons-if 
he has them. 

The world knows little of what specifi¬ 
cally the North Koreans are harboring af¬ 
ter North Korea pulled out of the 1985 Nu¬ 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty and stopped 
allowing inspectors from the International 
Atomic Energy Agency [IAEA] to come 
into the country in March 1993. 

The most recent break of promise was 
the 1994 Agreed Frame¬ 

work. The agreement 
included several terms 
that would lead to 
the freezing and 
eventual dis- 
man- 







tling of North Korea’s nuclear weapons 
program. In return. North Korea would 
receive two light-weight water reactors and 
fuel-oil deliveries from the United States, 
Japan and South Korea. 

In August of 1998, North Korea en¬ 
gaged in long-range missile testing and the 
United States still had not put in its share 
of the monies for the reactors. 

In October of 2002, the North Korean 
government announced that it had been 
concealing a uranium-enrichment pro¬ 
gram. Thus, the Agreed Framework re¬ 
mained only signatures on paper. 

Given the times, that would be the end 
of the story. However, with terrorism now 
at the forefront of a national and interna¬ 
tional agenda, the main concern of many 
countries is the possibility that the North 
Korean leadership will start selling weap¬ 
ons to terrorist organizations out of spite or 
to get their way with contingencies. 

JUST TELL US WHAT YOU 
WANT! 

erhaps, the greatest obstruction to 
a peace agreement and normal¬ 


ized relations between North Korea and 
other countries, is Kim himself He clearly 
abuses his power at the expense of his own 
people and his definition of diplomacy is to 
use threats to get other countries to comply 
with his requests. 

Yet, behind the bullying facade, is a man 
in charge of a very poor country that will 
see little economic improvements without 
the liberalization of North Korea’s borders 
and economy. 

In all simplicity and generalized terms, 
according to most reports of what Kim 
wants, it seems that if the U.S. ended its 
hostilities towards North Korea, Kim 
would be willing to negotiate with the 
United States. He has already made it clear 
that he is not willing to negotiate with any 
other country in multilateral talks despite 
the reality that other countries’ interests 
are wrapped-up in any sort of resolut ion to 
the nuclear weapons fear. 

It is hard to tell if Kim is lying and 
equally hard is knowing if the U.S. will 
comply with all of the terms of a potential 
treaty. 

Treating North Korea as a normal coun¬ 


try would seem easy. 

Kim wants sanctions lifted and wants 
aid. However, the international commu¬ 
nity has already played that game with the 
North Korean leader, and gifts before dis¬ 
armament have proven ineffective. 

In addition, the Bush doctrine seems 
to be unyielding to any sort of negotiation 
with a government that has already been 
publicly denounced as a “rogue state.” 

Thus, the name-calling may have fur¬ 
ther damaged any hope for normalized re¬ 
lations. 

North Korea is not a legitimate state and 
the broken promises by Kim and his father 
(the country’s only two leaders since Ko¬ 
rea’s split after WWII) are evidence of the 
idea that North Korea may never gain nor¬ 
malized relations with any foreign country 
unless regime change occurs. 

The solution is to revisit the past to view 
how North Korea indulged in poverty as 
the rest of the world was rapidly changing 
in politics and ecpnomics only to be left in 
the dust. Now, North Korea’s leaders at¬ 
tempt to use violence as means of justify¬ 
ing legitimate international respect. 





Think this article is full of spin? Educate and inform yourself: 
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The problem with 
Darfur: The region of 
the Sudan, where large 
scale destruction has 
occurred through gov¬ 
ernment supported at¬ 
tacks on small villages, 
harbors no weapons of 
mass destruction. 

The humanitarian crisis 
of Darfur is seemingly ir¬ 
relevant to international 
leaders in today’s schizo¬ 
phrenic policy-making 
process. The statistics 
of lost lives somehow 
do not stack-up against 
issues of nuclear weap¬ 
ons and “rogue” states 
in the interests of power 
and strategy. 

The eternal question: 
What is good policy? 
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very state is guilty of a bad 
,memory if Henry Kissing¬ 
er was correct in asserting 
that history is the memory of states. More 
than a decade ago, moral outrage within 
the international community erupted af¬ 
ter images of barbaric mass slaughters in 
Rwanda once again brought humanitarian 
issues to the forefront of political policy. 

Government leaders promised to 
never let another genocide happen 
again and re-affirmed to a horrified 
public that governments and their po¬ 
litical policies do have a sense of what 
is right and wrong in the world today. 

Then Darfur happened. 

The region of the Sudan made up of 
mostly desert and a continuing struggle 
between its farming community and no¬ 
madic herders over the lack of natural re¬ 
sources, is now labeled the world’s “worst 
humanitarian crisis” by the United Nations. 

A government supported mili¬ 
tia has been targeting farming com¬ 
munities, killing the men and rap¬ 
ing the women for the past 21 months. 


Today, 
Darfur 
stands as 
another 
reminder 
of the les¬ 
son Rwan¬ 
da never 
taught. 
The atroci¬ 
ties and medieval barbarism of Darfur 
stand as another crime against humanity 
the press and every nation’s government 
are guilty of sweeping under the rug as 
another faceless and nameless problem 
resulting from an unstable political and 
economic situation exacerbated by ethnic 
conflicts dating back several centuries. 

A HISTORY OF ANTAGONISM 

he crisis of the Sudan is largely the 
result of ethnic conflict between 
the Islamic government and its major¬ 
ity citizens, black Africans (who farm). 

The Sudanese political system is 
made up of an authoritarian alliance 
between the military and National 
Congress Party [NCP], which touts a 
mostly Islamic agenda. This form of 
government has been around since Su¬ 
dan’s independence from Britain in 1956. 

The population of Sudan has been 
at war with itself for 39 of those years 
in independence. The conflicts arose 
mainly between the western and south¬ 
ern regions of Africa’s largest country. 

The Darfur conflict erupted after rebel 


groups (the Justice and Equality Move¬ 
ment and the Sudan Liberation Movement) 
accused the Sudanese government of ne¬ 
glecting its citizens. 

For many years prior to Darfur, there 
had been growing tension between African 
farmers and Arab nomads over the lack of 
resources in a region that is mostly desert. 

In response to the uprisings, the Su¬ 
danese government quietly supported 
raids by the Janjaweed and Sudanese 
army on non-Arab farming villages. 

Nomadic Arabs riding on horse¬ 
back or camels were accompanied by 
Sudanese soldiers driving Land Cruis¬ 
ers. These groups aggressively attacked, 
killed, drove out and raped black Afri¬ 
can Sudanese farmers and their families. 

The stories that have come out of Darfur 
as reported in page after page of newspapers 
around the world are barbaric and atrocious. 

Stories of grown men raping young 
girls, killing men and young boys, throw¬ 
ing children into fires in front of their 
parents and the choices family members 
have had to make in risking themselves 
and their loved one’s safeties in return for 
the safety of others, have filled the middle 
pages of publications across the globe. 

Tens of thousands are now dead and 
two million are displaced and unwill¬ 
ing to go back to Darfur without the 
promise of security from any country 
other than the Sudanese government. 

A total of 70,000 people have died since 
March as a result of starvation or disease ac¬ 
cording to the World Health Organization. 

As of April, the rebel groups and gov¬ 
ernment militia signed a cease-fire agree- 
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ment. On Nov. 9, the two groups met again, 
to discuss peace and security issues. How¬ 
ever, patches of fighting have continued 
to erupt in several places such as refugee 
camps forcing humanitarian organizations 
no other choice but to evacuate the region. 

In addition, many humanitarian aid 
groups have been complaining that 
die Sudanese government is making it 
hard for aid to be delivered to civilians. 

In fact, in October, leaders from 
Libya, Sudan, Egypt, Nigeria and Chad 
met to discuss Darfur and conclud¬ 
ed foreign involvement was unneces¬ 
sary in a “purely African question.” 

The international community wrung 
its hands in despair. The Bush adminis¬ 
tration called the killings genocide. Sec¬ 
retary-General of the United Nations, 
Kofi Annan agreed to sanctions and as¬ 
sembled an international committee in 
October to investigate whether genocide 
(by correct definition) really occurred. 

All of this, was international diplo¬ 
macy at its finest. The threats, the “out¬ 
rage” and pointing fingers that accused 
Sudanese president, Omar al-Bashir and 
his government of genocide only uncov¬ 
ered cold protocol of a safe and politi¬ 
cally smart reaction to human suffering. 

After all, accusing a country of geno¬ 
cide is serious stuff. Apparently mass 
slaughters have to be analyzed before 
countries agree that such deaths go against 
the UN’s Declaration of human rights. 

DELAYED REACTIONS 

/TtT'he outbreak of violence in Dar- 

m^fur started in February of 2003. 
Yet, outrage over the murders and talk 
of sanctions have only dotted the pages 
of newspapers or evening television re¬ 
ports starting only a few months ago. 

While Bashir downplayed the violence 
and refused the label of cultural genocide, 
there is no denying that his government sup¬ 
ported the killing sprees of the Janjaweed 
militias and the government 
air assaults on Darfur’s 
farming communities. 

As Bashir lied 
to the interna¬ 
tional com 


munity, Darfur’s population contin¬ 
ued to be slaughtered or displaced into 
neighboring countries such as Chad. 

WHY NOT HELP DARFUR? 

Tl^umanitarian aid and crises, 

JlCj/in general are given a second 
thought by the industrialized world when 
it is convenient. In the context of world 
events and the Bush administration’s 
foreign policy agenda, humanitari- 
anism is not a priority over national 
security or international terrorism. 

If one looks at foreign policy to¬ 
wards African countries, the chain 
of events in the past decade alone, are 
enough to understand how the inci¬ 
dents of Darfur were allowed to occur. 

Many have run parallels between 
Darfur and the 1994 genocide in Rwan¬ 
da. The killing sprees of Rwanda en¬ 
compassed social, political and eco¬ 
nomic strife (as in Darfur) that led to the 
slaying of 800,000 Rwandans of Tutsi 
decent by their Hutu 
violence erupted over deep 
tred stemming back from the 
Rwanda was a colony ruled by Belgium. 

However, to get to the point in 
understanding foreign policy 
Rwanda, is to understand that 
couple years prior to the 
tion of Rwanda, another African 
manitarian crisis occurred: 

Military clans striving to attain 
power in Somalia, broke out into a civil 
war in Somalia in 1992. The gener- 
als fighting, took hold of the food sup- \ 
ply for their armies leaving nothing for y 
the Somalian population. The world 
saw images of starving people and 
the senior president Bush, sent thou¬ 
sands of troops as part of a large scale 
humanitarian effort led by the UN. 

The foreign interven¬ 


tion did little to stop the fighting and 
troops were forced to pull out in 1995. 
Order was not restored to the country. 

Thus, when Rwanda occurred, the 
Clinton administration (despite his doc¬ 
trine on preventing genocide) expressed 
hesitancy in embarking on another hu¬ 
manitarian effort. Somalia proved such 
actions would not lead to an easy and ef¬ 
fortless restoration of stability. 

Instead, after 
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Rwanda the United States along with the 
rest of the world decidedly restored the 
doctrine of humanitarianism promising 
another Rwanda would not be tolerated. 

Then Darfur erupted before it was even 
realized that the international doctrine on 
issues of humanitarianism had taken a back 
seat to terrorism and a seemingly Cold 
War doctrine of weapons containment for 
countries such as North Korea and Iran. 


DOES HUMAN DIGNITY HAVE A 
PLACE IN POLITICAL POLICY? 

U nderstanding the pragmatism 

with which the political policy 
process reeks of, does not do much for 
questions of what is just or humane. 

While many would argue the failed 
attempts in Somalia might justify the 
skittishness of the Clinton and current 
Bush administrations’ hesitancy in ag¬ 
gressively seeking resolution in Rwanda 
or Darfur, the saturation of political re¬ 
alism leaves a bad taste in one’s mouth. 
The argument that many African nations 
are politically and economically unstable 
wrought with ongoing tribal warfare and 
therefore, foreign aid is being thrown 
into a unending problem, would seem an 
irresponsible defense for indifference. 

The world (our world) is divided at the 
30th parallel. This is a division between 
the North and South; First World and Third 
World; rich and poor or industrial and ag¬ 
ricultural nations. Scholars like to debate 
the relevance of these poorer countries, 
such as Darfur, Rwanda or Somalia in 
terms of defining foreign policy and mat¬ 
ters of U.S. interests. Going into another 
country on the basis of human rights is¬ 
sues, is discussed in terms of rationalism. 

Studying Darfur and Rwanda lead 
one to question where goals of human 
equality fit when the same political an¬ 
archy and ethnic or religious conflicts 
continue to resurface and pose a much 
greater threat to global stability than 
political leaders are willing to admit. 

Poorer countries and their humanitar¬ 
ian issues are viewed as marginal. Yet, it 
would behoove leaders of most industrial¬ 
ized nations to study the errors of the past. 

When the rivers in Rwanda ran red 
with the blood of those slain and corpses 
stacked in the streets, the world prom¬ 
ised to never let such crimes occur again. 

When Darfur happened, the label 
genocide was denied until it was too late. 
What will be the next excuse? 
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of government waste.... 

P at its Jfinest 

The "not in my back yard” mentality 
leaves thousands in the cold. 

Funds allowed to sit and collect dust for the county’s homeless 
shelters and other similar services undermine promises made by 
public officials at the local and national level to end homeless¬ 
ness. Approximately $2 million in federal aid for Los Angeles 
County (that is supposed to be spent on shelters and other servic¬ 
es for the homeless) remains unspent because local governments 
do not want to be faced with the burden of providing housing 
to a homeless population negatively stigmatized with drug and 
mental problems. 

The decision made by Santa Clarita’s mayor and City Council 
to bus its homeless out of the city is a prime example of many cit¬ 
ies’ desire to want to fix a social problem so long as the solution 
(of shelters) is not built in their backyards. 

In 2002, Californians voted to pass Proposition 46. The law 
allotted $2.1 billion for the construction of low-income housing 
and shelters. Since the bill’s passage, the provisions have been 
manipulated to include using the funds to aid teachers with their 
townhome mortgages. This is clearly a misuse of aid money 
people with no roof over their heads (and most of whom 
it cannot afford housing) are given the cold 
ifficials. Incidentally, some legislators are 
money to offset the state’s budget deficit. 

UttcS at I£ins/®reto 

coverage exposes money 
:tomless pit of problems. 

firles of reporting, the Los Angeles Times pro¬ 
vided coverage of the politics at King Drew that have led to the 
deaths and injuries of several hundreds of patients and possibly 
employees leading to the hospital’s now controversial demise. 

Advocates of keeping the hospital open argued the county was 
not providing adequate funding to its poor minorities. Any at¬ 
tempts to close the hospital were met with protests from com¬ 
munity leaders shouting racial discrimination. A review of the 
hospital’s 2000 fiscal budget, shows it spent more for patients 
than 75% of the state’s public and teaching hospitals. Yet, in 
contrast with UCLA (which has the closest budget to King/Drew 
for comparison purposes), King/Drew treated less patients and 
erformed less complex procedures. 

administration allowed workers’ compensation 
tors’ pay to spin out of control. Since 1999, the 
int $34 million on employee injuries. Such inju- 
xnclude assaults by co-workers and accidents (such as fall- 
ria chairs). King/Drew doctors performed less 
olleagues at other hospitals, but earned incomes 
, 000 . 

overage, visit www.latimes.com. 
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Under Attack 


Is the United Nations effective in its goals of maintaining peace and security, promoting 
peconomic and social development and maintaining international law? The organization has 
been up against some very close media scrutiny with the oil for food scandal (involving Sec¬ 
retary-General, Kofi Annan’s son) and now, evidence of a “sex for food scandal” that shook 
public confidence in this organization. Some say the UN must undergo structural reforms if it 
wants to be viewed as a legitimate organization. Others believe the UN should be scrapped. 
Visit http://www.un.org for more background information on the UN. 


Started in 1945, The UN is an international organization built on the 

premise of maintaining global stability. However, how much respect 
should any one country have for an organization that is sometimes crip 

■ pled by its own members? The UN Security Council has five permanent 

■ members (China, France, Russia, UK and the U.S.) who hold the 
card when it comes time to vote on issues such as humanitarian ' 
tion. Ironically, China and Russia have some of the worst human 
violations, the U.S. usually opts out of most international human r 
treaties and some countries are not even represented. For example, 
about India (the world’s largest democracy)? All of this makes it less tha 
satisfactory to believe that this “world” organization actually rep 
anything more than the interests of its most powerful members. This 
amplifies how the UN often operates in the interest of those who run the 
organization making it nearly impossible for other countries to view the 
UN as legitimate for all to respect. 

Organizational changes must be implemented if the goal is interna 
tional respect. 


Sure, the UN has some problems that need to be fixed. What organi- 
zation claims to be perfect or devoid of internal strife? However, to pile 
these supposed “major problems” into justification for saying that the UN 
is ineffective and a laughing-stock to the very idea that an international 
organization (so wide in scope) can exist, is to ignore a history of accom¬ 
plishments. 

This particular organization takes on jobs and programs most indi¬ 
vidual countries do not have the time or resources to deal with. These 
include humanitarian aid (in the form of food, shelter and medicine) 
to millions of people around the world. The new reports of scandals that 
the UN’s reputation are not means of justifying the dismantling or 
proving the UN’s ineffectiveness. Incidentally, the oil for food scan- 
involved UN Secretary-General, Kofi Annan’s son and thus, has no 
ng on Annan’s performance as the UN’s leader. It seems that all of 
negative press being shed on the UN is another way for countries 
something else for their internal problems. 
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■Clean 
Act: 
Clever lyr¬ 
ics and ‘vi¬ 
olently’ fast 
playing time 
prove The Violent 

ic 

Threats are not 
your average thrash 
band. 

t was past 8 p.m. on a Tues¬ 
day, when the members of 
Los Angeles band. The Vio¬ 
lent Threats and some of their friends climbed 
to their secret “view” overlooking infamous and 
misunderstood Echo Park-a place the media stigma¬ 
tizes as being the breeding ground for gangs, violence 
and drug deals. 

A man jogged around the park’s muddy lake as guitarist 
Cris Reyes leaned over and asked, “doesn’t it look like some¬ 
thing from a movie where he’s gonna get mugged or something?” 


















f 


Listens to: Nirvana, Mars Volta, 
Misfits [“only the Danzig era”], Radio¬ 
head, D.R.I, [old] Metallica. 

Thank you: “to my girlfriend [Lilia, 
aka ‘LaLa’] for going out with such a 
weirdo, all the bands that let us bor¬ 
row equipment and the people who 
support our music.” 


At the risk of sounding a little para¬ 
noid and sheltered, maybe just a little. 

And maybe just a little like the 
park’s venerable “swamp,” the group 
connotes a whole dish of unfound ste¬ 
reotypes in their band name alone. 

With songs about downing forties 
or denouncing cops as “Pig Police” and 
nicknames such as George Kaotik or 
Adrian Insane, their music is enough to 
alienate them as another pack of uncon¬ 
trollable, anti-establishment youths by ac¬ 
tivist adults advocating music censorship. 

“Our music’s pretty violent,” said 
drummer George. “Well, at shows, the 
thing is, no one seems to be intimidated. 
At shows we’re pretty friendly. We don’t 
want a lot of people to like us, because the 
thing is, they’ll only like us for the music 
and not really know us. We just want a 
handful of people who like us as people.” 

“I think that’s why people are scared 
to talk to us,” he added. “They call us 
gothic or whatever. Or, they think we’re 
stuck up just because we don’t talk a lot.” 

Their music has an edgy exterior 
which at times borders somewhere along 
the lines of a new breed of Rancid (circa 
2000). Despite the brashness of their mu¬ 
sic, as people, the Violent Threats are a trio 
(which also includes bassist Adrian), that 
play a blend of punk and thrash balanced 
with goals of school and work. Contrary 
to what their stereotype would permit. 


Listens to: Blink 182, Green 
Day, The Dickies, Capitalist 
Casualties, Ska-R 
Thank you: “to my dad and 
my girlfriend, Linda. And 
thanks to all the homies, the 
band members and all those 
fools that support us.” 




m 

I 
£#| 


Listens to: Ska-P, Buzzcocks, Pros¬ 
titute Disfigurement, Vomitory, Anti 
Nowhere League, Toy Dolls. 

Thank you: “to the wife (Michelle) 
and kids, Erik for giving us rides, my 
mother for getting mad at me alot, 

Steel Reserve Brewing Company 
for providing some fine quality malt 
liquor..,, the end.” 

PHOTOS COURTESY OF THE VIOLENT THREATS 


this group is not lazy, obnoxious or rude 
therefore proving that if the shoe fits, it 
does not mean one always has to wear it. 

Of course, all of this makes them an 
anomaly of the best kind. They pro¬ 
vide an appealing contradiction between 
their false image of seemingly “dan¬ 
gerous and violent” music, with blunt 
commentary of the world as they see it. 

Adrian, who writes the lyrics, cov¬ 
ers topics of vegan mentality (a 9 second 
mind-number saying, “Vegans eat meat, 
but they just don’t notice), to Reyes be¬ 
ing tali, to abolitionist John Brown. Most 
of their songs are brief (averaging around 
one minute) with screaming vocals that 
come through with delirious distortion. 

“I just write shit that comes through my 
head,” said Adrian quietly without further 
explanation. 

Despite the chaotic zeal of the mu¬ 
sic, the band portrayed an entirley dif¬ 
ferent persona during their recording. 

The basement, complete with posters 
and a makeshift bathroom (made of a fun¬ 
nel connected to a hose leading out through 
a small hole in the wall) that only guys or 
“really tall girls” can use, is the band’s sta¬ 
tion of operation. Computer equipment is 
assembled on a wooden table where the 


backside reads “George + Michelle” in 
masking tape. Cords are tangled in a 
heap in the back of the room and the back 
seat of a car provides seating as the band’s 
friends come and go through a side door. 

Taking in comments such as “hey, 
you missed a note” or “you’re play¬ 
ing it sloppy” Adrian sat quietly on 
the floor attempting to record the bass 
lines for some of the songs set to appear 
on their current project: a new album. 

“I think it’s pretty fun,” said Reyes of 
being in the band. “The guys are fun; 
they’re both talented. If we wanted to make 
another CD, we could make it pretty fast.” 

His comment is pretty true. Even 
while Adrian recorded his parts, Cris 
sat in the back with his guitar making 
up riffs. Midway into one recording his 
friends exclaimed over one riff to which 
George said, “Okay, remember that one.” 

In addition to the album they are 
working on. The Violent Threats will 
take part in a three-way split with bands 
Dis-feel and the Muks. The split and al¬ 
bum will be released by the band’s label 
Obscene Records. The label signed The 
Violent Threats about six months ago. 

Prior to that, the band (which has 
been around since early 2000), remained 
relatively do-it-yourself for their ba¬ 
sic love of the music. The vast library 
of songs that George pulls up to show 
continued on page 26 
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| Packing a kick in their music: The members of 
SOU//P spin the typical interview into a frenzy of 
biting political discussion and humanitarian 


goals mixed in with some vibrant jam sessions. 
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atching the low swag 
ger with 
which mil 
Alex set out to play the drums 
(head low, shoulders set with 
precision), Guillermo play¬ 
ing his green guitar (carefully 
watching his fingers move across 
the frets) and Marc on bass (re¬ 
laxed and confident) is one way 
of sitting down with the members 
of SOU//P (minus their vocalist, 

Maya) to figure out if writing that 
they are powerful musicians or po¬ 
litically zealous, is justified within 
the confines of this article. 

The other way, of course, is to ask 
a lot of questions. 

Do that, and all hell breaks loose. 

One of the more vocal bands out 
there, SOU//P (which stands for Sounds 
of Unrestful Peace), is an opinionated 
band. They are political. They are hu¬ 
manitarians. In reviewing the course of 
more than an hour’s worth of scribbled in¬ 
terview notes, the three laid out some very 
radical ideas about the baseness of the cli- 
ched American dream, how prisons can be 
construed as legalized slavery, consumer 
culture and the pitfalls of globalization. 

“Our music just basically talks about 
peace. Resist to exist. Revolution is a 
theme in our music calling upon someone 
to recognize the capitalist world around 
you,” said Alex about what the band is 
trying to get across to music listeners. 

“It’s about fighting for a cause,” added 
Marc. 

This cause, though dense in fact and opin¬ 
ion, is this band’s collectively strong dislik¬ 
ing for capitalism. They argue that money 
has only led to lines of demarcation within 


society. 
“We’re just so happy 
in our world of consumerism without think¬ 
ing about it. But at whose expense is it at? It’s 
all for corporate interests while we’re just 
blindly consuming,” said Alex in disgust. 

Ask these three anything about society 
or politics, and they will pounce on the 
subject. No one can accuse them of being 
apathetic. 

Breaking from the discussion on the 
economy, Alex stops to tell his bandmates 
about something he saw in a Sav-On drug¬ 
store a few days ago. 

“I shit you not,” he said to the oth¬ 
er two as he described a wooden ex¬ 
ercise block advertising to consumers 
that the block will aid in weight loss. 

The three laughed at the stupidity of 
such a product. 

“But people will go out 
and buy that shit,” said Marc. 

“Yeah, some shit that’s going to 
end up in your attic,” responded Alex. 

“Yeah, the world’s going to end and 


all we 
have to show 
for it is fucking McDon¬ 
ald’s and Mickey Mouse,” 
added Guillermo dejectedly. 

After an election that seemed 

% 

to bring out the liberal voice 
boxes in many young citizens, 
many adults, conservatives 
and skeptics abounded in the 
legitimacy of such radical 
opinions (especially when 
Kerry lost the election). 
The one factor distinct 
about SOU//P’s band members is that 
they are obviously smart and stay in¬ 
formed of current and past events. They 
have a sense of history that most Ameri¬ 
cans are too lazy to understand thus pack¬ 
ing a powerful punch in their arguments. 

They can talk about the contempo¬ 
rary political system while bringing up 
discussions of the Mexican-American 
War in the breadth of one discussion. 

Instead of demanding respect for 
empty opinions, this band’s conversa¬ 
tion is magnetic because they have ideas 
but refrain from forcing those ideas on 
anyone. More important, they are pas¬ 
sionate about what they are talking about. 

“Yet, we’re seen as irrational. People 
see it as a normality to buy stuff at Wal- 
Mart because it’s convenient. People 
are trying to keep so busy. I mean, 
why read a book when it’s going to be a 
movie,” questioned Alex sarcastically. 

If their conversation is not what “flips 
your switch” (as Alex would say), then lis¬ 
ten to the music, because it is the one thing 
continued on page 26 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF DEADBEAT SINATRA 


■ ....and ever so cool, 
Deadbeat Sinatra’s 
lead singer Adrian 
Misquez, briefly chat¬ 
ted about his classy, 
old school L.A. band 
with the kind of sound 
that will never go out 
of style. 



t every every stage in the progression of music, there have 
probably been points in time where music fans were left 
'wondering, ‘is this it? Is this what music has become?’ 

That point would be right about now. 

Never before has the need for bands like Deadbeat Sinatra, been 
so dire. 

Not to put this band on a monstrous pedestal of any sort, but Los 
Angeles band, Deadbeat Sinatra (thankfully so) plays some good, 
quality music. 

They seem to have updated that classic rocker sound mixed with 
a little bit of glamour (minus the kind of frills that would make 
them another trendy band groveling for their 15 minutes of fame). 
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An important point to make before writing any further, is to say 
the music and the members of Deadbeat Sinatra are far from being 
deadbeats or dull. Jaded as it is to label a band’s sound refreshing, there is something unique¬ 
ly di stinct about this trio’s sound in that it is the kind of music that rarely 
ever gets played on mainstream radio stations. It is the kind of music 
that someone would be busting out of New York city clubs in the 70s. 

The voice of Deadbeat Sinatra’s front man, Adrian Misquez, has 
that iconic sort of raspy, sandpaper-ness that is the epitome of cool 
without trying very hard. Think Mike Ness of Social Distortion, 
mixed with that pop quality music the Ramones refined. 

The band consists of original members Misquez doing guitar and 
vocals, David Perez playing bass and Larry Ayon on drums. 

“We weren’t hearing the music we wanted to hear. All the L.A. 
bands have disappeared such as Motorcycle Boy and Terror Train. 

So, we decided to do something different,” said Misquez of the rea¬ 
sons for starting Deadbeat Sinatra. 

Their distinction relies on how Deadbeat Sinatra mu¬ 
sic has that pop appeal overshadowed by lyrics about 
being heartbroken or dancing-nothing too serious and 
nothing too lame. 

Their sound has catchy guitar and bass riffs mixed 
with snappy drum beats that are characterized with 
something that goes against the grain of all that is trendy 
in music today. 

They are much more classic rockers, then a flashy, 
passing fad. A lot of this has to do with how they are 
influenced by various styles of music rather than sticking 
to only one format. 

“We have a lot of influences-from 50s rock ‘n’ roll, 
to 60s mod and glam and 70s punk and new wave,” said 
Misquez. 

These influences come from a variety of musical back¬ 
grounds. Prior to starting Deadbeat Sinatra, Misquez 
played in the punk band Sin Alley for five years. Perez 
fomerly played in a rude boy band and Ayon was a new 
wave drummer in the 90s. All of these backgrounds 
come together in the sound displayed on a CD split with 
the Put-Ons (another equally talented band), which was 
put out by La Habra based label, Basement Records. 

The split features songs such as “Baby Doll” (which 
appeared in a recently released movie, Take Out) and 
“Do the Monster” (which the band hopes to have appear 
in a soda commercial). The band also sang a cover of the 
Ramones song, “Chinese Rock” on the split. 

“Lyrics are like my poems put into music. We usually 
sing about girls, being heartbroken, dancin’, sex and vio¬ 
lence. I believe that lyrics do mean something; they’re like 
poetry,” said Misquez who writes the lyrics. 

Despite their clean sound on the split CD, the Deadbeats’ 
intentions to make a new kind of sound, did not necessar¬ 
ily come with ease. The reasoning behind their band name 
plays a lot in explaining what they were like when they first 
started as a band four years ago. 

“I originally wanted the band to be called Ruthless Sina¬ 
tra. Larry wanted to be called the Deadbeats. So, we just 
decided to call the band Deadbeat Sinatra. At the time, it 
was a very appropriate name. We were creating our new 
sound and at the time, it was a disaster (a musical dead¬ 
beat). I’m a big Frank Sinatra fan, and I couldn’t sing,” said 

continued on page 26 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF POGO BRATS 


I Okay, so there 
is nothing new 
about punk, but 
that’s not stop¬ 
ping these brats 
from playing and 
wearing some¬ 
thing many peo¬ 
ple might say 
are things of the 
past. 
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| ne glance at the members of the Pogo Brats has one thinking 
they are trying really hard to get the whole punk image down 
with precision. They have the studded jackets, the patches of 
their favorite bands (Total Chaos, The Casualties and The Descendents) and that 
quiet demeanor that would have one wondering what it is they are thinking about. 
Put the two members (who chose to sit for the interview) slouched in foldable 
chairs at a damp, wooden table in front of Monterey Park’s Trash City Records on 
a rainy, late Saturday afternoon, and the typical passer-by might fall victim to a 
number of assumptions about these two. 

We’re not trying to show people we’re punks,” said bassist George in defense 
of how he dresses. “It’s just how we express ourselves-the way we want to.” 

“Fasion punks think it’s just the way you dress,” said vocalist and guitarist 
Ron. His statement further explained there is more to why he dresses the way he 
does and further explained the complexities of a “scene” caught between a tough, 
anti-establishment image and an ironic individuality that means dressing practi¬ 
cally homogenous. 
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“Some punks call us poseurs,” added 
George. 

“Yeah, because we don’t have the tight 
pants,” said Ron. 

Minus the pants, they have that angry, 
‘I hate the government and its stupid laws’ 
bit down to perfection-in their music. The 
Brats sing about a wide range of 
topics-ei 
song 
some¬ 
how 
coming 
across 
as more 
pissed 
off than 
the 
next. 

Take the 
song, 

“Drunk 
P o g o 
Punx” 
that es¬ 
sentially 
proposes 
getting 
wasted 
in public 
just to 
test peo¬ 
ple, or 
the song 
“Nazi 
Scum” 
that 
shoots the 

bird at people who embrace 
Nazism, and there is a dual message one 
gets about the Pogo Brats. 

While their music advocates total 
disorder to the tune of thrash, oi, crust 
or pogo beats, the individuals behind 
the music, are not as mean, or angry as 
their lyrics would lead some to think. 

“We don’t really care what people think 
about the lyrics. Like my mom will ask, 
‘oh, why do you write that?’ We just want 
to express ourselves like that. We don’t 
really mind [if people think they are an¬ 
gry], because they still stare at us like 
we’re going to hurt them, like were con¬ 
victs or something,” said George staring 
across the street. “They judge us by our 
cover, so we might as well write that way.” 

His statement reeks of nihilism, but 
then again, maybe that’s just reality in a 
world where first impressions do mean ev¬ 


erything and falling in line is considered 
normal. 

“The police are always staring at us. 
They’re always pointing us out. Instead of 
trying to solve a crime, they’ll waste their 
time on a punk,” George added. “There 
are some 


punks out there who give us a bad 
reputation; they do stupid things, 
but every person has their own way 
of acting. So, why single us out?” 

The question “why” is a bit ironic, be¬ 
cause common sense would seem to dic¬ 
tate that they are asking for it by alienating 
themselves. This is the sort of conclusion 
made by the average person too lazy to ask 
questions. While George may be part of a 
band some may find insulting or juvenile, 
he also spends a lot of time writing poetry 
and actually won an Editor’s Choice award 
online for his work proving there are al¬ 


ways two sides to everything. While some 
may coin his band’s music as “ugly,” they 
might find his poetry more acceptable. 

Place the Pogo Brats into the context of 
their surrounding environment, and their 
music is all relative. Thus, to automati¬ 
cally assume, they are just 
another bunch of street youth 
advocating reckless behavior 
to the extreme, is dangerous. 

Their raw, frayed-at-the- 
ends sort of music is part of 
an enduring 
music scene 
in South 
Central Los 
Angeles-a 
style and 
attitude of 
music made 
by several 
dozens of 
local, do- 
it-yourself 
bands that 
have cre¬ 
ated a semi- 
insulated 
community 
for them- 
selves, 
because 
it is safe. 

They 
support 
each oth¬ 
er. How¬ 
ever, the 
Pogo Brats 
have ven¬ 
tured out 
into other 
commu¬ 
nities such as Montclair. 

“It [the venue] was alright. We were 
the only street punk band there,” said 
Ron. However, according to the two, 
the crowd seemed to like their mu¬ 
sic perhaps foretelling the Pogo Brats 

may be successful outside the comfort¬ 
able niche of the South Central scene. 

The band evolved out of the remnants 
of local disbanded groups such as Nok- 
turnal Pills, in 2003. The group also in¬ 
cludes Puffy (vocals), Chris (drums), 

Damian (guitar) and Aldo (guitar) who 
were missing in action for the interview. 
They practice regularly (Fridays and 
continued on page 26 
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THE VIOLENT 
THREATS 

Continued from page 19 

on his computer is testament of that. 

“We’re really open-minded when it 
comes to music,” he said furously click¬ 
ing his computer mouse from one song 
to the next. Ask him anything about 
music, and he will readily answer from 
where he thinks punk started (England), 
to the difference between thrash and 
punk. He does not hold it against anyone 
for not knowing this specialized informa¬ 
tion either. The band’s preferences span 
from German and Norwegian punk, to 
a band from Spain called Ska-p, which 
would only seem to dictate that their mu¬ 
sic have some sort of global resonance. 

“In sounds, we tend to blend in every¬ 
thing. We bridge the gap because we use 
punk, but then throw in thrash and a beat 
mixed with ska. Musically, it’s all there,” 
said George describing the band’s sound. 

As for The Violent Threats and the 
future, anything seems to be open. 

“I want to be in this band and have a 
cool job,” said Reyes quickly. “Yeah, that’d 
be cool to be in this band. We’d be better.” 

“And less crusty,” added George. 

“And Adrian is going to have dread¬ 
locks,” continued Reyes, “and I’ll be Cris¬ 
tina.” 

They all laughed at that one. 

Back at the “view” of Echo Park, the 
band and the rest of their friends sat along¬ 
side the curbs of a drainage ditch, talking. 
Earlier, George said they like going up 
there and not having to worry about petty 
stuff, or about buying products they do not 
need. 

In pieces, The Violent Threats are like 
a puzzle. A person might choose to only 
look at one piece and see them and their 
music as angry, or violent, or insightful, or 
open-minded, or contradictory. In sum¬ 
mation however, (just like the park) there 
is a lot more than meets the eyes-and ears. 

SOU//P 

Continued from page 21 

that most would find agreeable. The cur¬ 
rent state of their music is a mix of melodic 


hardcore. However, the band is only a few 
months old and pledged to keep this proj¬ 
ect as honest and “indigenous” as possible. 

Guillermo described their music as 
“tribal core,” which is a pretty fair assess¬ 
ment upon listening to their impromptu 
jam sessions. 

The group borders along the lines of a 
contemporary reggae band with obvious 
influences ranging from jazz to semi-thrash 
music-an interesting combination. The 
music speaks volumes about their various 
backgrounds which range from hip-hop, 
to indie, to jazz and fusion. Watching and 
listening to them play live is a powerful ex¬ 
perience because their music is emotional 
devoid of base labels. Their music is like 
their conversation: dripping with intensity. 
They mean what they say and play. 

Listening to them speak or play their 
music is a reminder of the importance in 
fighting for change no matter how great 
the problem may seem to be or how far the 
solution is. The changes this group and so 
many like them want, is a tall order for any 
group of people to fulfill. 

The question of whether these re¬ 
forms will ever occur, is hard to imagine. 

In the meantime however, this group 
will continue playing passionately in Al¬ 
ex’s garage, on a picturesque street in L.A. 
where small businesses are being shut ev¬ 
ery day and the division between rich and 
poor seems unlikely to disintegrate in the 
near future. 

Deadbeat Sinatra 

Continued from page 23 

Misquez explaining how the band started 
out and where it got its name. “Just think 
of Sid Vicious, My Way. So, we just kept 
the name Deadbeat Sinatra because it just 
sounded cool.” 

The band recently played at the Kiss or 
Kill club in Los Angeles and plans to put 
out an album, “Shake ‘n’ Bones.” How¬ 
ever, they are waiting to see if a label will 
back them. 

Practicing two to three times every 
week, Misquez described a typical practice 
as, “fun, hard work and very frusterating. 
Sometimes we get on each others’ nerves, 
but we seem to work things out.” 


And lucky for fans of good music, they 
do work things out, just as they managed 
to work things out in their somewhat rocky 
start to becoming the band cleverly named 
Deadbeat Sinatra (which is now ironic 
once someone listens to their CD or their 
live shows). 

POGO BRATS 

Continued from page 25 

Saturdays) in the home of Ron’s parents 
or occasionally in a studio. When they do 
not get a chance to practice together, they 
can usually be found practicing at home. 

According to George and Ron, 
the group used to joke around dur¬ 
ing practices, but that all changed 
when Ron threatened to quit the band. 

So, they got serious (while still hav¬ 
ing fun), and they have been consistently 
playing shows throughout South Central in 
backyards trying to build up a following. 

The Pogo Brats have plans to record 
an album. Their first attempt failed when 
they had the recording date scheduled, but 
did not get the address of the studio, which 
George and Ron smiled about. Now, 
they are trying to get a deal with some 
friends, who also play in a local band. 

The Pogo Brat’s relative youth, may 
unwind to work for and against them. 
Their age affords them the opportunity for 
growth and maturity-musically speaking. 
However, their age also affords them the 
elasticity to come off in the rage they pull 
off so well. 

The question now is, will they ever grow 
out of that anti-establishment mentality? 

“I don’t think so,” said George. 
“Punk’s never going to die. I will 
stick to it. I’m not going to change 
for anyone.”-and why should he? 

The band’s music is the result of what¬ 
ever emotion they are feeling at the time: 
anger, guilt, happiness. It would be stupid 
to assume their music is who they are (an¬ 
gry and rebellious). Equally stupid, would 
be to continue discussing the logistics of 
something that need not be overly dissected. 

Through George and Ron, the Pogo 
Brats exercise conviction and an in¬ 
teresting duality between talented po¬ 
ets or musicians and social misfits. 
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For all things that 

ORANGE GROOVE 



The year 1946 was labeled the “party year” in Southern California. For a 
good portion of the population, the latest inventions and the end of a war hinted 
at a future that could only get brighter. Adults sipped martinis while young 
children played with the latest and greatest in toys. The only thing missing 
from this seemingly happy portrait of suburban bliss was an outlet for teenag¬ 
ers. That would all soon change with the cultural revolution brought on by 
rock and roll music. 

Paying homage to an interesting sub-class of Orange County pop culture 
that started in the 1950s and which now defines the institution of music is the 
Fullerton Museum’s exhibit, “The Orange Groove.” The museum’s latest of¬ 
fering fulfills the fantasy of any rock geek, history buff or music fan and will 
be on display through May 22, 2005. 

“This place is Heaven,” wrote one guest in the museum’s guestbook. 

Thorough in its attempt to document Orange County’s hand in the evolution 
of rock music, the exhibit starts in the 1950s with Leo Fender and surf music 


■The Fullerton Muse¬ 
um’s exhibit honors 
the 50th anniversary of 
the Fender Stratocaster 
and celebrates Orange 
County’s place in the 
history of all things that 
rock and roll. 
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and spans up to the 
punk and ska move¬ 
ments of the 80s with 
bands such as Social 
Distortion, No Doubt 
and The Adolescents. 

The adage “Every¬ 
thing louder than ev¬ 
erything else,” is one of 
the opening statements 
greeting visitors into the 
exhibit. Tangerine-col¬ 
ored walls are adorned 
with old, HI-FI records, 
newspaper clippings, pho¬ 
tographs and concert flier art as the sound 
of Santa Ana’s Righteous Brothers’ hit, 
“You’ve Lost that Loving Feeling” plays 
on in the background for visitors. 

Sealed in cases, are the pieces that have 
come to define what music should be and 
what it should sound like. A 1951 Fend¬ 
er Telecaster sits in one section, a 1952 
Fender “TV Front” Princeton amp, sits in 
another section. There are old letters as 
well as famous costumes. On the opposite 
end of the museum, is the red plastic dress 
and Dr. Martens worn by former Anaheim 
resident, Gwen Stefani on the cover of No 
Doubt’s “Tragic Kingdom” album. In an¬ 
other display case, there is the handwritten 
lineup for an Adolescents show. 

The exhibit runs alongside the 50th 
birthday of one of the most important ad¬ 
vances in music which would soon change 
the way musicians played and sounded: 
the Fender guitar. 

Fullerton resident, Leo Fender intro¬ 
duced the first commercially successful 


solid-body guitar 
in 1950. Molded to fit the 
body for easy playing and created to play 
loud, many would argue Fender’s creation 
would be the starting point for Orange 
County rock history and a revolution in 
music. 

In 1954, the Fender Stratocaster was in¬ 
troduced and named after the stratosphere 
(symbolic of humans’ aspirations at the 
time). The Stratocaster was one of the first 
guitars to feature three pickups and some 
of the earliest users included Buddy Holly. 

The exhibit captures the fun and cre¬ 
ativity in the birth of rock and roll’s popu¬ 
larity that coincided with the fear held by 
many that rock was the work of commu¬ 
nists out to brainwash teens. Fear was also 
expressed in the 70s with punk music. 

“Basically, they’re into violence. They 
have hatred virtually for everybody,” one 
Huntington Beach police sergeant told a 
Los Angeles Times reporter in a clipping 
from the 80s. An old headline from the 
Orange County Register read, “Punkers 
jubilant, neighbors displeased at club’s 
re-opening” for a story about the re-open¬ 


ing of the Cuckoo’s 
Nest concert ven¬ 
ue. 

It is ironic how 
that sense of defi¬ 
ance and hint of 
an alternative 
lifestyle that 
challenged the 
ultra-conserva¬ 
tive stigma of Orange 
County life frowned down upon in the 
50s through the 80s, is now a part of the 
cultural establishment of music today. 
Once held as radical rebels during their 
start, many of the musicians featured in 
the exhibit are now of iconic status. Some 
may beg to differ, however. 

For one visitor who wrote in the guest¬ 
book, “Orange County punk’s about as rel¬ 
evant to music as Hawaiian punk” with a 
p.s. inscription included about who “really 
started” The Adolescents band. 

Whether one agrees with the impor¬ 
tance of the bands that came out of Orange 
County cities such as Fullerton, Anaheim 
or Santa Ana, the museum offers a glimpse 
and captures the music coming out of the 
past decades as everything became louder 
than everything else. 

The Museum is located at 301 N. Pomo¬ 
na Ave. in Fullerton, 92832. Gallery hours 
are from noon to 4 p.m. Tuesday, Wednes¬ 
day, Friday, Saturday and Sunday and from 
noon to 8 p.m. on Thursdays. General ad¬ 
mission is $4; $3 for students (with an I.D.) 
Call the front desk for additional questions 
at (714)738-6545. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Reviews and such 

HAST FALLING 

“And the Tree Was Happy” 


Last Falling’s latest ep is the anecdote for those sick on 
mainstream, alternative rock. The ep features four songs that 
are both catchy and hypnotic, dark yet vibrant and rhythmic 
yet rocking. This is another solid piece from a band that has 
consistently put out good rock songs on their previously re¬ 
leased works with lyrics taken straight from the trio’s emo¬ 
tional sides. 

The tracks included on this release are “Heroine No. 1,” 
“Buried in Bloom,” “Wasting Away” and “All That’s Left Be¬ 
hind.” 

Visit lastfalling.com for purchasing information and audio 
samples of the band’s music. 

(&NEWORDSOLUTION 

“Walls Without Windows” 

In the vein of all good music that is both controversial and 
thought-provoking, is OneWordSolution’s latest album aptly 
titled “Walls Without Windows.” Symbolically released on 
Sept. 11, songs span from social to political commentary. 

The album includes new songs such as “Walls Without 
Windows” (an edgy portrait of how the world has gone astray) 
and “Dark and Shuttered House” (commentary on middle class 
dreams basking in consumerism and wealth). In addition, 
there are some older songs (yet just as relevant) off their previ¬ 
ously released works such as “Kingdumb,” “Chronic Backpain 
of the Weakening Immunities” and “So Far Away.” 

OneWordSolution’s version of semi-melodic, hardcore rock 
music runs seemlessly with their lyrics embedded in the shards 
of their take on reality. The best part about this band is their 
consistency in playing and song-writing-things that listeners 
can respect no matter what ideology they may cling to. 

For a complete list of stores that carry the album, visit the 
band web site (oneworldsolution.com). 

JfATAL RIOT 

“Death Becomes You” 

Hopeless and angry youths who seem to have given up on 
everything except the music, put out an album called “Death 
Consumes You.” Fatal Riot’s album is a hard pill to swallow- 
probably the way they want it to be taken. This band dangles 
along the lines of being one of the more caustic bands out 
there. Listeners can probably take a hint from the track names 
alone, which include titles such as “Suicide,” “No Religion” 
and “I Hate You.” 

Aside from the pissed-off lyrics this album harbors, the mu¬ 
sic is all in all an interesting take between the dissonance of 
choruses belted out rather than sung, and unmistakable bass 
lines that add that Fatal Riot stamp of rage.. 

The album is availabe through Trash City Records, Smelvis 
and the band web site (fatalriot.com). 
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CONCERT CALENDAR 



Dl, AMERIKAN 
MADE: Allen The¬ 
atre (3809 Tweedy 
Blvd. South Gate); 
7ft all ages 


fOR THE LOVE OF THEAC- 
TRESS, FAREWELL FOR¬ 
EVER, ONE NITE STAND, THE 
LOOK, LIQUOR AND POKER: 

Cobalt Cafe (22047 Sherman 
Way, Canoga Park); $7; 6:30p 


ALL HOURS: The De 

trait Bar (843 W. 19th 5 
Costa Mesa); Free 


THE POLITICIANS: Re¬ 
cord release show! Fitzger¬ 
ald’s (19171 Magnolia St. 
HuntingtctaBeach); 9p; 21 + 


POLITICIANS: 

diarchy Library 
>0 Woodruff 
Downey); 8p; 


DOGS OF IRE, SADA- 
HARU, THE PINK SPI¬ 
DERS: 51 Buckingham 
(296 W. 2nd St. Pomo¬ 
na); 6p 


CRY HAVOC, 
FREQUENCY 
STIL: 51 Buck¬ 
ingham (Pomo¬ 
na); 7p 
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CONTACTS 

Interested in any of the bands featured in this issue? 
more information, shows and merch. 

DEADBEAT SINATRA www.deadbeatsinatra.com 
POGO BRATS www.pogobrats.tk 
SOU//P www.sou-p.tk 

THE VIOLENT THREATS www.theviolentthreats.tk 


FATAL RIOT www.fatalriot.com 

FALLING www.lastfalling.com 
QNEWORDSOLUTION www.onewordsolution.com 




^ Vs 

Check^if their 


SIDEKICK with 81 
DAYS, BALLISITCO, 
ATTACHED BY WIRES, 
THE SADDERDAYS: 

Galaxy Theatre (Santa 
Ana); $5 


25 TA LIFE: Show¬ 
case Theatre (Co¬ 
rona); $10; 7p 


THEY WALK IN LINE, 
LILA, STELLAR TRANS¬ 
MISSION, HEART SWEAT: 

51 Buckingham (Pomona); 
7p 


TEN SECONDS TO GO, THE 
BREAK, JENOAH, KADDIS- * 
FLY, PAULSON, AVARICE: * # 

Cobalt Cafe (Canoga P^k); $9; 
first band, 6:30p 


1 £ 
ID 


BOBOT ADRBNA- « 

LINE: Kiss or 
Club (1822 Su 
Blvd. Echo Park)? $2. 
9:30p 


24i 


THE ETTES: 

' ^ Silverlake 

Lounge (Los 
Angeles); lOp 


SIBRIAN: CD Release; 
Smart City Grinds (635 
N. Azusa Ave. Azusa); 
$7; 7p 
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WANTS 

YOU! 


o press kits, rock 
stars or attitudes 
necessary. 



so, 

WHY 
NOT 
BE FEA¬ 
TURED IN A 
FUTURE ISSUE? DROP 
A LETTER OF INTEREST TO 
THE MAGAZINE TODAY.... 











